ROY LICHTENSTEIN 


Roy Lichtenstein’s images have raised (once again) in the minds of some critics the 
question of what art is. Since centuries of speculation have not produced a single 
fully satisfactory definition of art, it would seem that by now we might admit the 
futility of this quest and ask instead the relevant question which is whether 
Lichtenstein seems to be painting well. 

Lichtenstein is what is generally known as a ‘‘Pop’”’ artist, meaning that he is 
one of a number of artists taking their subjects from comic strips, travel posters, 
billboards, magazines, and other popular products of a commercially oriented 
culture. In itself, there is nothing particularly new or shocking about painting the 
‘popular’”’ life of one’s time. Caravaggio, the Dutch genre artists, Chardin, Courbet, 
Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, the Ash-Can artists, and many others have demonstrated 
that the quality of art is not determined by the ‘‘nobility’’ of the subject. Artists 
make art from every subject and material. Although Lichtenstein takes other 
‘works of art’? for his subjects, it is not this so much as his attitude that 
distinguishes his art. He does not protest the conditions that provide his subject 
matter, as did Daumier and Rouault; he does not romanticize them as did Millet; nor 
does he seem to participate--zestfully and pleasurably--in the world that he depicts, 
as did Jan Steen and Renoir. The closest parallel for his attitude might be that of 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Like the French artist, he accepts--if he does not admire--the 
world as he finds it. He does not moralize. He is uncommitted, detached, ‘‘cool.”’ 
He may be having fun but his wit is wry and his judgment is reserved. 

Yet, there is the question of why he chooses such subjects. Two answers seem 
plausible, although the truth is probably more complex than either. First, he seeks a re- 
conciliation between the artist and the contemporary commercial environment. After 
years of alienation from society--years spent exploring the inner self along with the 
formal possibilities of art--artists such as Lichtenstein have returned their attention 
to the outer world. However, the world is not what it was. Alongside the concrete 
ribbons which carve up the landscape, billboards urge us to fight rather than switch 
our brand of cigarette; antiseptically wrapped, chemically preserved, pre-sliced bread, 
Campbell’s soup, and Coca-Cola replace the richly laid tables of Dutch burghers; and 
the proud splendor of Venetian Doges has given place to the vapid frothiness of 


’ But Lichtenstein does not 


concoctions from ‘‘Hollywood’’ and ‘‘Madison Avenue.’ 
seem to regret a lost world (it probably never really existed anyway); he appears to 


take pleasure in the world that does exist. The inanities and banalities of the 


adventure comics, the sheer stupidity of the girl who says, “‘I’d rather drown than 
call Brad for help,’’ these seem in some strange--perhaps perverse--way appealing. 
And if the artist finds a possibility for art in what to traditional sensibilities 

seems the least promising of all worlds, then perhaps he really is involved in a 
rapprochment between the artist and this world. Someone once wrote that people saw 
landscape somewhat differently after Cezanne; we will certainly see our world a 
little differently after Lichtenstein. 

A second possibility is that the artist paints such subjects, isolating and enlarging 
them, and so shocking us into really noticing the banality and vulgarity of our environment: 
e.g. the casual brutality and trite sentimentality of the comic strip; the corniness 
of advertising; and the dreary pedagogy of the art educator (sic). It almost seems 
that he might be, after all, a satirist in the tradition of Goya or Daumier. But he 
does not appear to be angry and his humor does not seem black. It is his audience 
that becomes angry; but, as so often happens, its anger is directed toward the wrong 
target. The artist does not create the banality, cruelty, and stupidity that he portrays, 
he only illuminates them. 

But whether the artist is guileless or insidious concerning his subjects, the 
question that finally matters is, how good is the art? In Lichtenstein’s case it seems 
related to the art of Leger in its tight composition and even to Gauguin in its broad, 
simple shapes and clear, flat colors (remember that the post-Impressionist was 
influenced by colored prints from Japan, the Ukiyo-e which like the comics were also 
a popular art). Lichtenstein’s canvases also demonstrate his concern for the sensuous 
quality of the painted surface. The images, for example, are frequently defined by 
regularly spaced dots or small circles of color (based on the printer’s half-tone dots) 
that are reminiscent of the ‘‘pointillist’’ technique cf Seurat. The artist says that he 
is ‘‘anti-nuance,’’ and his works with their big, bold shapes and flat colors seem, at 
first sight, to provide evidence of such an attitude. But then one notices that while 
they vary only slightly from their subject (the comic strip, travel poster, or spot adver- 
tisement) the difference is crucial, for it is precisely what changes the banal subject 
into a work of art. 

In sum, I believe that Lichtenstein is an artist who may or may not ‘“‘camp around’’ 
a bit; but a gifted and ultimately serious artist, who--judged within the context of the 
present, and against related artists of the past and the present--appears to be painting 


very well indeed. 
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